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AiSTBACT 

\ The focus in tl^is issue of the Illinois English 

Bulleti}ii is on student writing in the high school and college years. 
The lead article reports on a DniTersity of Illinois committee on the 
use of v^nglish, which reviewed both the writing abilities ^of incoming 
freshman and the provisions for further instruction 'in writing 
throughout the undergraduate program. Other articles in this issue 
discuss ideas for involving students in their wri-^ing, approaches to 
writing, advice for teachers of writing, a message from the 
chairperson of a committee judging poetry written in Illinois 
schools, and the presentation speech' for the :(llinois Author of the 
Year (historian , Victor Hi jken) • (AA) 
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It is the academic natural. liw; wKcn colleges or universities 
face difficult problems, they instinctively form committees. Cynics 
(they call thems^ves "realists"), insist that these committees are 
designed to help <idmin^strators avoid rather than soWe the prob- ^ 
lems at hand. If they are right, the ad hoc Committee on the Use 
of English at the Urbana-Champaign Campus of the University ^ 
of Illinois ^s surely an anomaly. Given what is perhaps the hottest 
educational issue today — wrjting skills, the Committee not orjily r 
met regularly but also reported quickly with specific, even daring ^ 
recommendations for improvlfment of student writing. The focal ^ 
cynics were confounded. » ' - . 

Acknowledging national and local complaints about student 
\<rriting skills, Robert W. Rogers, Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences at Urbana-Champaign, appointed a Committee 
on the Use of English in September^ 1975, to study the "problem." 
Dean Rogers made no pretense about the difficulty of the task he 
set the Committee; indeed, his charge tOMt was especially blunt: ; 
The problem is obviously a complex one : there isslittle in contemporary 
society that encourages- either literacy or skill in .w/itten communica- 
tion in the co]Iege-age group. Public schools appear t9 have abandoned 
the effort; and, it must be confessed, there is littlft insistence omthc 
part of the faculty to promote high standards of language among \ur 
students, even in the humanities ajid social sciences. 

Chaired by Associate Dean Roger K. Applebee and cohiposed of 
prof^ors from the Chemistry, Communications, History, Micro- 
biology, Rhetoric, and Sociology divisions of the University, the ' 
Cpnimittee thus had. fair' warning botl? of the complexity of the 
situation and of the broad responsibility fgr its existence. During 
tKe next year, the Committee met some twenty-seven times,*and 
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after intense stndy of the University's entrance re(|uirements, 
writing; courses, and general academic policies made its ''Report 
on the §tatiis of Student Writing" to Dean Rogers. 

For some yea.rs, the Uibana-Chanipaign Campus has gloried in 
the comparative superiority of its entering freshmen and gradu- 
ating seniors to their national counterparts. While not unwar- 
ranted, this self-congratulation tends to obscure the truth about 
the students' actual skills, especially their verbal skills. Thus, for 
example, the mean ACT-English score for fr^shmen'entering the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences this year (23.07) is about six 
points above the national mean ; but, in recent years, the mean 
ACT-English score nas declined about thirty percent faster for 
Urbana-Champaign freshmen than for thjeir national counterparts. 
If freshmen entering all colleges of the University are considered, 
the situation is eve- worse. A CEEH verbal skills test adminis- 
tered to all entering freshmen between 1968 and 1974 showed a 
fifty-eight point decline, in the average scores over that six year 
period; the aven-^je students missed ten more questions in 1974 
than in 1968. Even the so-called "best" students are no longer 
quite so good. The number of Urbana-Champaign freshmen re- 
ceiving "Advance Placement" credit' for English and Rhetoric 
has declined this fall to a low thirty-three percent of those sub- 
mitting test results through Princeton's Educational Testing Ser- 
vice. In a recent study of vvriting samples taken from close to two' 
hundred freshmen with 27 ACT-English scores, only eight percent 
were found to have reasonable command bf five basics of exposi- 
tory writing — thesis statement, sentence structure, paragraph de- 
velopment and .coherence, overall logic and development; and 
usage'skills. Superior by comparison though they be, therefore, 
the verbal skills of freshmen entering the Urbana-Champaign 
' Campus are in truth not what they used to be. 

Statistics like these raised questions* in the Committee on the 
Use of English about entrance requirements. The present require- 
ment-of three units af Ijigh school English was apparently unsatis- 
factory as a guarantee of a hi^h level of verbal or writing skill. 
Yet, figures showing that aj large proportion of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences College freshmeiy had already taken four units^efore 
entry seemed to itirlicate tWat merely raising thfi-«(5mber pf^vEnglish^ 
units required would be an inadequatd response to the problem. 
The nature as well as the tiurpber of these English units thus be- 
came the Committee's dual Tocus. ';;> 
The Committee as a whole found initially that it knew little 
about the nature of current high, school English curricula. Con- 
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scquently, while making no protchsc to a detailed study of such 
curricula, it soii^dit some j>eis|)ective on them through sources 
both without and within the Lhiiversity and the Committee. In- 
fonnation provided hy Robert llogan.and Edmund Farrell, Exec- 
utive Secretary and Asst)ciate Executive Secretary respectively of 
the National Council of Teadiers of English; Alan Purves, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University and associate of the National 
Assessment of Educational .Progress; Dorothy- Matthews, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at the University and Director- of 
English L'^ndergratiuate Sturlies; Roger Applehee, researcher of 
high school English programs and Chairperso;i of the Committee; 
and T»imes Scanlon, Chairperson of Freshman Rhetoric at the 
University, Treasurer of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
'English, i\m] a member of the Committee helped it to understand 
recent trcMids and\ current practices in high schools both in the 
nation and, especially, in Illinois, 

From that understanding, the Commiltee proceeded to recom-^ 
mend changes not only in the numlx^r but also in 'the nature of the. 
English entrance requirements, Jn the Committee's view, diversifi- 
cation of English curricula over the last ten years had unnedjes- 
sarily and unwisely |)ushe(l expository writing into a distinctly 
subordinate ])osilion in high -school programs. Some curricula in 
• fact now offer no single course in expository writing to coljlege- 
bound students an<l can give no guarantee that expository writing 
is an important element in any c rses. Rather than adding to 
basic English courses, therefore, r urses developed in the last' , 
decade often substitute for them; ; m providing true diver- 

sity, these new courses-create anoth* rricular homogeneity — 
one without expository writing. To alio,. >iudents^time for a truly 
diverge high school Englisli program and to insure the place ot^y^ 
expository writing in it, the Connnittee recommended that "four 
units of high school English (rather than three)" be required of 
those seeking admission to the College of Liberal Ants and Sci- 
ences and that "Work offered to meet this requirement , , , be com- 
prised of studies in language, composition, and literature" and • 
"in all such work significant attention , , , be given to expository 
writing," 

At the same tinr^e, the Committee saw the need for b<?tter screen- 
ing of applicants to be sure their verbal and writing skills are ,x 
adequate, Ilxtant objective tests, whatever thqir strengths, were 
^ thought insufficient byJhemselves as reliable measures pfwriting 
skill. It was hoped' thaPiji, the long run the University w9ftW^de- 
velop its own verbal and writing tests for admission and even 
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placcinciit after admission. In the interim, however, the Committee 
made three specili recommendations rehUcd to pre-admission test- 
ing. First, Ijccausc SAT seeniji a more useful assessment of general 
verbal skills and because SAT will soon include*a composition 
subsection with a writing sample test, the Committee urged that 
admission decisions be based in part on SAT- Verbal scores and 
not a« now on ACT-English scores. Second, because objective 
tests are clearly not the best measure of writing ability, the Com- 
mittee suggested that all applicants be recjuired to submit '^writing 
samples on at least two topics . . . written under examination con- 
ditions when students take the comprehensive entrance test," 
Third, because regularly admitted students no matter how capable 
in other academic areas must be "literate," the Committee pro- 
posed that "a minimum score on the verbal portion (s) of the re- 
quired admission tist'. . . he .determined, and no candidate ... be 
admitted who does not meet this minimal requirement." 

Hut the Committee was not solely concerned with the *Miteracy" 
of incoming freshmen ; more important to it in fact were the 
verbal or writing skills of graduating seniors. A faculty question- 
naire done specifically for the Conmiittee revealed that fully fifty 
percent of those resixinding found the writing ability of present 
^ undergraduates in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences '*some- 
. what wprse" or "signjjicantly worse" than that Qf students five or 
six years previous. Both the Law. School Admission Test (LSAT) 
and the Medical College Admission Test (MCAT) confirm the 
faculty's general sense that Urbaila-Champaign students have 
verbal or writing skills problems. While in 1975 the general mean 
LSAT scores of local students placed them in the seventy-third 
percentile nationally, the part of the test which meiisures verbal 
skills placed them in only the sixty-first percentile. The MCAT 
results for the f^me year showed even more phenomenal discrep- 
ancies between non-verbal and verbal skills: mean scores on the 
quantitative and scientific parts of the test placed local students 
in the ninety-seventh and ninety-eighth percentiles nationally; 
' mean scores on the verbal part placed them a full twenty points 
below those percentiles in the seventy-eighth percentile. While 
admittedly this imbah-^nce in skills was apparent at admission — 
higher mathehiatical and scientific skills (on the kvcrage about 
four ACT points higher) than verbal skills, the students' tenure 
at the University apparently did little to right the imbalance.' 

Figures Hke these brought questions in the Committee about 
present Urbana-Champaign writing courses. Given the skil^s of 
incoming freshmen and graduating seniors, the sufficienc;^' ,of a 
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one sciocstcr coT^iiH)sition course tauf^ht essentially by a ])art time 
teaching assistant stalV which chan^^ed coni[>letely over a t'lvc year 
period was a question of ])artinilar conct^rn. The amount of moral 
and material su[)])ort given writinjj ju-ograms by their parent de- 
pairtments was lik'ewige a matter of intense discussion, Fhially, 
the desirability ot'increascd articulation between" writing programs 
and interested groups within and without the University was con- 
sidcFed. Ip each c^f these areas the CommiileQ made recommenda- 
tions for change, some for substantial change. 

To begin with, the Comniittee gave close scrutiny to the Rhetoric 
Program, since almost eighty percent of the freshmen fulfd the 
University's composition requirement there. It then endorsed con- 
tinuation of the basic one-semester coursl^ with but' one important 
moditicati(fn: in order to give the course more time to develop 
basic e^:j>f i y writing skills, it suggested removing the course's 
research and bibliographic skills component. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee urged, "Writing courses' appropriate to particular disci- 
plines ... should be (level6ped with the primary objective of in- 
structing students in the writing of research papers and reports." 
Theseicourses would be developed "cooperatively between faculty 
in the respective departments and specialists in the D(i!iiartment 
of English,*' and would be take^by students once they have'opted 
for their majors. The Committee hoped that these second courses 
would answer the clear need for writing courses beyond the fresh- 
man level appropriate to students' majors — a need also seen by 
fifty-nine percent of the Liberal Arts and Sciences College seniors 
responcling to a questionnaire designed for the Committee. It was 
al^ hoped that the cooperation between the Rhetoric Program 
and other departments re(iuired to develop these second writing 
courses would advance t)ie case .for^ncrCcfsed attention to exposi- 
tory writing skills in the College j^eneriilly. 

While the Committee' likewise enclorsed the present training- 
program for teaching assistants in Rhetoric, it coupled that .en- 
dorsement with a blunt insistence on . greater parlicip,ation by 
English Department faculty in teaching cortiposition: "At least 
3.0 professorial PTE [three full-time professors or up to nine 
part-time professors] should be committed to the program." In 
addition, whether faculty or non-tenured but permanent staff, 
the Committee recommended "developing a cadre of teachers to 
assist in. the supervision and coordination" of the Rhetoric Pro- 
gram. Roth ^ these recommendations were designed primarily to 
give greater continuity and stability to a program- which is now. 
staffed by a competent though temporary group of ninety-six 
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toarhlii^^r absislants. nryoiid tliis, tlio Coinniltlrc'!^ assiim|)(i(-i was 
that si^Miiliraiit tarully involvi'int'iit would enhance tlie Pro^^rani'a 
. scljf-ima^a*, its imaKC witli tlic sdideiits, and its iina^f arnonjr tlic 
■professorial ranks (d' tlic lui/^disli Department. 

Composition pro^^Manis liavr traditionally heen the unloved slep- 
• children of their parent departments - witness an interesting 
article entitled "The 1 li^dier Illiteracy" in a recent Ilarprrs. The 
,Url)ana-C'hanipaiKn iul^^dish Department, for example, j)resehtly 
has hut two faculty niemhers aditnnisterin^ a Rhetoric Pro^'ram 
which serves five tliousarul studrtils a year. The Committee thus 
foimtl it necessary tf» exhort the Departments of i-.n^dish and 
Speech Cf)mnuinicatif)ns (which serves about a thousand students 
in its composition cf)urses) to provlfle '^additional support for...' 
adnunistration aiul supervisi()n" of their wTitin^- i)r(^^rams. In 
fact, the Conimittee <leci<lc(I that the pre.sent health of the Fresh- 
man Rhetoric iVoi^Mani "was owin^,^ primarily to the extraorflinary 
efTf)rts of a few imhviduals who seem to ^ive a ^rcat deal more 
by way of sci'vice to the pro|;rarn than they receive in tan^rible 
rewMrds." Thf Gmmiittee was compelled to insist, therefore, that 
in tbe future faculty conimitted to the T^rogram "he rewarded by 
promotion and a;)propriate salary increases on the basis of their 
' performance:" In short, composition pro^^rams should no hinj^^er be 

unloved stepchildren. 
/ jHeyond these matters internal to Urbana-Champai^m writing 
programs, the Committee exp[ored the need for expanded articu- 
la^nm between ^hese programs and interested groups within and 
without the University. Hence,- it recommended amstructioii of 
guides and style sheets "to accommodate differing modes and re- 
quirements of the different disciplinary areas" within the College 
of Liberal Arts and- Sciences. Alore^rgnificantly, perhaps, the 
Committee also urged creation o||| college-level committee both 
to "monitor the required \vriting4Dr6grams" ai^id to "provide liai- 
son wifli other Units in the College or the University." Finally, the 
Committee encouraged writing programs to organize additional 
workshops and summer institutes for teachers of writing at all ed- 
ucational levels. These recommendatiQjts are designed to broaden 
the perspectives of all those involved, especially those connected 
with writing courses at the University. The ultimate beneficiaries, 
of course, will be the students. 

Thedast area to receive the Committee's attention was that 
amorphous category termed "general academic policies." Once 
again,, certain statistics which came to its attention stimulated 
recommendations for change. The^very same student question- 
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nairc whii h ii'vcaU'il ^rcat supjMut aiiioi^; ;ulnatiti>r s(Mii<)is tor 
' a wriliiif; ((nirsc l)rv(nul tJic Kasir frt'slmiMii (ojiisc also indiiattMl 
'a "failure on the |»art ol^nanv uiuler^radiiale pri^^rams to '^ive- 
appropriate emphasis t(r/tndeij( \vritiIl^^" Students surveyeil re- 
. eorded paltrv averaf^es of .52 papers m Ij/) level. Ay\ papers in 2("K) 
level, and 1.0 papers \\\ ,MK) level ((uirses outside the l-.n^lish and 
Speech rommnnications 1 >epartments. 'i1ms» despite the reeof^^ni- 
tion of fully pereeni of tlu' faculty that stu<lents" writing; 

skills were either "somewhul worse" or "sif^nihcantly worse" than 
those of their counterparts live or six years j)revious. few profes- 
sors apparentlv assi^^ned nnich writing' in their courses. The 
Committee had a j;? cat deal of ( onscionsness raising' to do. ' 

Convinced that the I 'rhana C'hanipaiKn cum|M)sition {iro^^rrmis 
alone could not shoulder the hurdeu of improving writing' skills, 
the Connniltee ad(lress*l its linal recomniend;ftions j^enerally U> 
the humanities,, social sciences, and life sciences. In i)articular, the ^ 
Coniniittee urj^^'d "more extensive -use of written hai^disli on 
student reports. i)aj)ers and examinations . . , hy all departments. ' 
This reconuncndation was coupled with a stiKK^'stion to Dean 
Roj^ers that all annual reports from departments "include state- 
ments summarizing,' efforts undertaken to imj)rove the rpiantity 
and quality of student \vritln^^" Itceause of its potential inlUience,^ 
on student writinj; skills heyond re(iuire(l composition courses, 
this last reconunendation is perhaps the Committee's most impor- 
tant. And vet, hecause it depends on the ;^oocl will and elTort of so 
many, it will perliaps'he the most difficidt to elTect, 

In Ti real sense, however,, all the reeommendations of t-lie Com- 
mittee (^n the L'Se of MiiKlish depend on the ^^ood will and elTort 
of, many. As Dean Koj^ers indicated in his charj^e to the Com- 
n:iittce, the writing; skills problem is indeed "a comi)Iex one": just 
as responsibility for the problem is br*)ad,-so responsibility for its 
solution is broad. Those same cynics who at first insisted that the 
Committee was drsij^ned to avoid not solve the writing skills 
problem have bej^nm to insist that no one will heed its report. It 
remains to be seen whether they will turn out to be "confotuuled" 
cynics or "realists" this time. 
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Writing Activities to Open Up 
a Literary Work 

(il.KNN (IkKVI K , 

Dkpartmfnt ok I\N(;!.isii. Ir!.iNr>is Sta tk Univi:ksity 

AT NuKNfAL 

As I'^n^'lish tcachrrs, \wc C(nUiiui;ilIy «trivc to lead onr students 
to nieanin^Mul conlarts with works' of liternturc; tinu: and tinu' 
a^'ain, we look for opportunities to increase student understanding^ 
and ])!easure during' reading'. Too often, however, we oveHook — 
I>crha|)s even dismiss as C()unter-|)ro(lvK(ive — the iwie of writinj^ 
activities, to hrui^^ ahout sueh nieanin^^ful contacts. Literature 
■teachers would do well, I su^^^a\st, t()Vf)nsi(ler the ran^^e of possiMe 
contacts that can result front students' writing alx)ut litemture 
hcforr they rea<l and tliscuss it, zvliilc they are rea(hi%' and dis- 
cussui^^ It, an<l after tlicy Iwivc read and (bscussecf it. Writing' alK)Ut 
shurt works (poems, siu/t stories, essays, etc) will generally be 
done after the rradiHrf::^nt (Kcasionally before. With longer works 
(plays, novels, etc.), the writing may occur, of^course, before, 
during, and after the reading and discussion-analys^is. ^' 
With both higli school and college readers of literature, 1 h^c 
successfully utilized writing activities from a range of i)ve [K)SsibJe 
types— -activities which I catalog as (1) pre-reading involveinfnt 
writing; (2) post-reading, pre-analysis writing; (3) during-the- 
analysis writing; (4) post-analysis, pre-synthesis writing; hnd 
(5) iKJSt synthesis writing. (-Student teachers with whom I have 
worked have also reported similar classroom successes with writ- 
ing activities. from these five categories.) 

Pre-reading Involvement Writing ,^ 

As the rubric indicates, pre reading involvement wHti^j'^ appli- 
cable to cither ^Uort or longer literary pieces, is done bf^fore the 
students read a literary selection, and its -intent is motivational. 
Such writing (i)crhaps evolving from preliminary clas§ /liseus- 
sion) concerns a theme, or subject, or significant expq^ence in 
the selectionMo-be-rcad. For example, if students af^fto read 
James Hurst's short story "The Scarlet Ibis" with .its "kernes of 
pride, of childhood cruelty, and of the' love-hate ambivilcnce in ' 
sibling relationships, the prerreading writing activity ^0uld cton- 



cviu M)mc .ispci I ol ihcsc llicincs .is tiiry M'Lilc to tlu- rra<li'is' 
ty Ik* k>4H)niuls, ('\|m'i iciu cs, iUhtiulcs, dr. I laviti)^' i ninplctctl 
Surii willing ,u hv itics, stihU'iits, when llu'v read tlu' sclct t ion, in 
lu-rrntlv make ass<H i.itivc i onnt't I i^fns l>ot\v<'<'n tln-nisclvrs and the 
char.Htcrs in \\\v stoi\'. IxMwc*'!! thrir <'\iK.'ricnc<'s and (lu* cNcnts 
()i the story. I'lnis, one kind of rncaningftd oonta< t willi l^tnaturo 
has hrcn niiulc llnoii^h \vlItinf,^ . 

Post-reading, Pre-analysis Writing 

Posl iradinj^^ pre analysis writing,' is ntili/rd after tlu- stndt'iits 
4iavi' r'.Mnplrti'd [\W riMdinj; of a short sclr* lion or thr i('a(hnj^' of 
all or part (a section, an att, a rliapter) of ii Ionf,^*r solertion. Vhc 
writinfi, coiMpU'tiMl bctoic any analysis of the scleition in class/ 
iiKhcati's to the teacher what the stn<lents have made of the selec- 
tion on tlieir own their perceptitjns of what hap]>cned, the si^- 
infK ance they attach to what happened, thcir feelings alxmt what 
hapiVned, etc. When the teacher reads these post reading', pre- 
analysis writinf^s, he/she becomes aware of what the students have 
understood alK)ut the selection, what they are uncertain alnnit, and* 
what tl'iey, in fact, have mismulerstoijd or distorterl. These writ- 
ini^s, therefore, indicate to the teacher the direction to take during 
suhse(|uent class analysis and other l(^arninj^' activities. There is 
no need, for example, to discuss and analyze what the students 
have ri^ditly rnade of the selection ; the suhsecjuent learning; activi- 
ties can focus On those elements of the selection about which the 
students* post - read in|?, pre -analysis writings reveal less certainty, 
partial distortion, or, tven, f^ross misconceptions. Also, these writ- 
injjs reveal the asj>ccts of the selection most immecHately intercst- 
inf( and relevant to the students, I'^inglly, they may show who has 
and who ha»s not read the selection. Most important in all this is 
the fact that post -reading, preanalysis writing activities give clues 
to what the teacher needs to do next to increase students' meaning- 
ful coTi tacts with literature. 

In using post -reading pre-analysis writings, I have found that 
students prefer a choice of three or four issues about which to 
write, and that at least one of the questions should Ix? within the 
range of cai>abilitiesr of the less perceptive readers in the class. 
Also, so that the student writings give evidence of what students 
have made of the whole selection, the questions should be broad in 
scpj^ ; that is, the questions should require the students to con- 
sider the selection as a \\hoIe> 
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During-tho analysis Writing 

I 'or \\\v tcMi licr uhi> (uiiiImi^cs tlir ir.uliti^' (if ;i Kmi;n sricc lion 
lijwitli t niu uj M til ( l.rss' <Iis» nsMoii ,i\u\ iunlvsis, immcioiis writing' 
artivitK's .nc i»<»ssil>l('. tinin i n ( mIiu i ivc lo aiialyl i( to 

<>ii^;iiial wiillii:;. A »l('< atlc af^n lU'i ti iiul Ivvaiis in /V<i< /ini</ Sliakr- 
spi-arc in the H'h/li .SV/k^o/ ( New Voil<: '1 lie Madnillaii ( ompanv, 
VUA>) oiitlmril llu'sr tv|K's nt duriiiK tl^<" 'Hialvsis wfiliiif^ aitivi 
tics to iisr in the stinly nt SliaKcspcMrf. I'li^'lish |(M( licrs, I suf^^^cst. 
tan a<laj>l !■ vans' ralcf^orics to llic works of ollu^r aiitliois and, as 
I have (lunr. ran a<M olli^'V iNpcs lo |\vans' j,u^'|;('Sl ions. l\vans 
(l('liiUMt<'s tluro fniujs ol i cj >ro» 1 uri i v(» wiltinf^'; (IV llic i>;ira 
phia^(\ Ol V lost', literal rrslatniirnt of {Uv snl>slaMr('\)f lines or 
[>assa^('s; (2) tin* precis, pr sunnnary of tlu* essenlial llioni^ht of 
a passaf^e; and ( the narrative snnminry, or tlie retelling' ol the 
action or stOry line. Tliese types of writing' ahont literature au'. 
of conrse. ainied to insure exact undv-rstauilin^'. As iiy|>or(.'\fU 
this aim is, tliese writing's reproducing' tlie original /if used cx- 
tensiv(dy. may diminish or even destroy ttic i)leasnr^<^f reading'. 
Tliey are used ix'st. I tiiiiik, with students who have tronhle mak- 
ing,' "plain sense" of the ,s(;lection and/or stni^'^lr to keep the 
sccjuencf of story events in order. 

Mvar4s' .second oato^'ory of fhiriji;;-thr analysis writing' activities, 
some form of actual analysis, involves commenting' upon the on^'- 
inal or prohiii^' it for meaning's. Most of tis have ti.^'d these kiiuls 
of writin^^ activities with f>nr ^^l>ij^^»*-^ — analy/inj; character 
chan^'c and the forces |)romotin^' '^jfiffll minor characters 

as foils, the iiiternhl and external iiffifflP-' conflict, the typ^s 

of characUTS in a selection and ho\vTney are presented, the func- 
tion of setting' and the use of time, ideas or themes in the selection, 
asf)ects of style, etc. / 

Perhaps we have used too often these i)rimarily co^nitiv\analy- 
ses as the sole hasis for writing about literature and have exck^ded 
other writinfT options that also may lead to students' meanin^'fuT 
contacts with literature, sometimes more pleasurable ones. Too 
often, also, [ sug^'est, we have marie these wrilinj,' activities too 
structnucd. Long before a particular issue, potentially rii)e for 
analysis, enier^'Cs without teacher flesijjn flnrinp class discussion, 
teachers predetermine that they will have students wTite alx)ut 
that issue when the fliscussion reaches that point What works 
better. I think, is not to predetermine totally what issues will be 
included in during-thc-analvsis writing activities; better results 
come when the issue-topics naturalistically grow out of the dis- 



ciissum, As sUhirnts \r,u \\ \hv |M)iul in iIm- <liM us\i<m wlu-n several 
VlCWpnjill'i AW hnil^j r\|)lon*tl, suppm lr<l, letUteM llnTri tlif 
time to .s.j\, lint \.\Ur ,i \v\\ in»>menl'. iu»U' tu unle <lo\vn 

wh.il yoii tlnnk alM>nl lliis." 

Mvan^' third i atr);()r\ of iliM inf.; lln' anal\ sis writing', sVime foiin 
of original wnfm)^'. uhli/c:s a parlit tilar pomt in tlie lilciary svlvi' 
tiou as a ''spriiif;l)i>ar(l." A Inn', an it!<-a. a sitiiatioii. or a prohinn 
is nsed av a stiiimlns. ami the sttulenis take (lie issjie. llnis raised, 
out ol its literal V i oiitext and write about it in teiins ot their f»\vn 
l)a»'kf,M(»iiiMl, c'xperic'iwt*, knnwledi^^e, of attitudes. In other 'words, 
students use the literary sc'lev tnni as "spi inf,d)oar<]" to a (onstdera 
tiou ot" uliar the hterary selet tion suf;^**^^*^ reader aUmt 

hiiiuan relations, derisions, sell, et»\ 

Oiw etiertivr uav to handle tlu'se spi inf,d>oard writings, 1 suK* 
f^'esf, IS to use the journal. As sttnlents read and analyze u play or 
novel, the\ ran rerortl in journal entries their reactions to charac- 
ters and what they do. (V, Students can respond in their journals 
to specific fjuestions raised hy the teacher, preferably C()nt roversial 
(|uestij)ns that ask .stihh^ils to jutl^e aiul evaluate particular actions 
or ideius of characters, the narrator, or the author. 

( )<'casionalIy, as a durinK the analysis writin^j activity^ students 
niif^ht he asked to do arlaptations. I'or cxam]>lc, an incident ])re- 
sente^l in a short story in narrative summary form may he rewrit- 
ten in dramatic scene fi)rin. ^if, the reverse may be done from 
dramatic scene to riarrative silBiiiary. Similarly, a .scene from a 
short stf)ry lUijy be .converted t(>^V or movie script. Another such 
activity, partly creative, is to have students do paroclies. Ref,'ard- 
less of the type, these writinf,' activities help to keep relevant the 
material beiuf; read and analyzed. 

Post*analysis, Pre-synt^esis Writing / 

After the readin^'-analysis f)f the literary seUyiK ri, literature 
te.lchers can usr a post-analysis, pre -synthesis wrKliup activity as 
one of several culminating' activities to the study ofyi lonj^er liter- 
ary selection; its intent is evaluative, at least in partSH*U writing^ 
activity reveals what the students have paincfl from the nerio<l of 
readin^'-aualysis. Ft should reveal to what extent the stuflcnts hai^e 
been invf)lvcd meaningfully in the analysis and, also, whether they 
can now synthesize what has been analyzed. Incidentally, it pro- 
vides an opix)rtunity for students to practice such synthesis. Tcxj 
of ten,, we as teachers dojhis for our students, as we tie together 
the various strands of the discussion-analysis, or as wc piece to- 
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gether the parts that fotm the whole of the literary selection. Stu- 
dents ought to do this op their own, at least occasionajly. If the 
perfod of analysis has been productive, there ought, I think, to be 
observable differences between what the students have done on 
the earlier post-reading, presanalysis writing activity and what 
they do with the post-anal)«is; pre-synthesis^ writing activity. 

For* this post-analysis, -pre-synthesis writing q^ssigilment, I use 
a choice of three or four topics, with some range of difficulty 
and complexity. Any student with at least general understanding 
~of the literary selection ought to be able to answer one of the 
questions, with the writing doae in class and with students using 
open books. Frequently, I alert students to jio sible' ideas for 
these post-analysis, pre-synthesis v/ritings during the analysis stage 
of study; students may thus tentatively gather material for the 
writing activity during the analysis. By doingf this, the process of 
synthesis evolves naturally from that of analysis, and the'^two are 
not artificially and arbitrarily separated, 

When I read the students' individual post-analysis, pre-synthesis 
papers, I note what issues about the^ selection still need clarifica- 
tion or amplification, despite all that may have been said during the 
analysis. These clarifications are then made, partially, in my ter- 
minal comments on the students' papers and, more importantly, 
when I returnee papers. With the class, I hold a final synthesiz- 
ing session. 

Post-synthesis Wt^ng 

After the final synthesis, teachers can provide opportunities for» 
posi- synthesis writing, usually some extended form of Evans' so- 
called springboard pieces, and usually elective assignments. In 
contrast to the during-the-analysis springboard writings which 
focus on a line, an idea, a situation, or a problem at a particular 
point in the literary selection, these post-synthesis pieces focus o;i 
broad issues; that is, they tend to evolve ffom broader aspects of 
the selection as a whole. Also, while the during-the-analysis spring- 
t)oard pieces tend to be short paragraphs, the post-synthesis writ- 
ings are longer and require fuller organization and development. 
Finally, these pre-synthesis pieces are, literally, more creative and 
move more fully away from the context of the selection that has 
been ^read. The focus falls not on the literature but on the stu- 
dents' lives. 

In conclusion, having students write about literature before they 
read it, while they read and analyze it, and after they have read 



WRITING ACTlVlflES TO OPEN UP A LITERARY WORK^U 

and discussedut can'bfing youpful readers to grapple actively 
with the issues at the heart of tfll material read. Writing can join 
with reiding and with discussion-analysis to effect fuNer, more 
meaningful and, hopefully^ more pleasurable contacts with litera- 
ture. 



>v • . . . . 

Anybody Caii Write ci Poem 

^ , ^ Sue Howell 

Carbondale Community High School 
Carbondale 

"We aren't going to have to write po^ms, are we?" The inevi- 
table response to my announcement that we are beginning a poetry 
unit. My answer is "No, but we are going to fool around with 
words." Most of iny students have "written" poems before — fol- 
lowing models, the approved technique of creative writing text- 
books. They have struggled with the haiku, the cinquain, the 
sonnet, the tanka (whatever that is), and so on. And they have be- 
come convinced that poetry is the triumph of form over function. 
Or they have resisted form totally and clung to the notion that 
"poetry is saying just what you feel." 

I'm sad . 
And it's really too bad. 

I believe that writing poetry is one of the best ways to under- 
stand poetry — to grasp the creative process; one must, to some 
extent, arrive at an identification with ^is process. Form iJ im- 
. portant. *But form myst grow out of an individual perception ano^ 
the attempt to communicate the essence of that perception. TW 
first thing a young writer miigt learn is concentration. U <onQtn' 
tration does not fail, the sine qua non of a poem — sincerity^ 
will be there. From that point on, the writer can "play around 
with words" until he is able to satisfy his iniaginary audience. 

All this is, of course, at some remove from the experiences and 
skills of the average eleventh grader. For this reason, I have 
evolved some techniques designed to show the students, through 
direct experience, that .what goes on in theij||l!ninds in many ways 
parallels the thought processes of the serious, artist. One such 
technique is the creation of an oral poem by the entire class, on 
the theme "Love is . . ." or "Freedom is " Another is the use 
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of word-association tests to help the students see the organip and 
tangential relationships between words,, images, and metaphors. 
The exercise with vjpich I usually begin my discussion of poetry 
is one wWch I call (to myself) "anybody can write a poem." 
Although I have used this exercise in my creative writing classes, 
It has proved eveil more successful with 'average ability" students 
than with adv^ed students. The .object of the exercise is not a 
polished *'pro^ct," but the "involvement of the studfiot in the 
creative proci&s. 



I begin b^^rranging the desks in a circle, surrounding a table. 
After telling the students that they will be. doing some free writing, 
I take a numbeK of objects from a ,brown paper bag and place 
them on the tableX^^ student-s- are to choose an object and ex- 
amine, it closely. (,mey can move around, pick up the objects one 
by Ode, etc.) Each Student then writes about his/her chosen object 
for twenty or thirty minutes. I suggest th^they first attempt to 
describe the object as carefully as possible^ then to write .jfowh 
randoniiy whateyfer- associations come, to their minds. Organiza- 
<|ion, sentence^nicture, and grammar are not important; in fact, I 
di^eouj:age.Aif^ kind orf "formal introduction and structure. I simply 
ask the students to concentrate as intensely as possible on what 
they are doing. ' , 

The objects can be divided iqto two categories. The first cate- 
gpry is that of familiar objects, having many associations in the 
/students' minds. I have used an apple, a pencil, a seashell, a ball 
of string, a flower in a vase, a wine bottle, a sponge. The second 
category consists of objects possibly unfamiliar to students and 
less identifiable as to function. Here I have used a foSil, an old 
sheep's horn, abstract bronze and ceramic sculptures, a blown gl^ss 
vase full of bubbles and whorls,^ a silver gnome riding a tricycle. 
Neither of these categories seem's superior to the other in stimu- 
lating close observation and imaginative response. Students who 
choose an object in the^rst category are attempting to find the 
unusual in something ordinary; students choosing an object in 
the second category are attempting to bring the unkiMwn into the 
realm of their own experience (shades of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge). I think it is important to have objects from both cate- 
gories, since some students feel threatened being asked to write 
about something they do not understand. It is also impoMnt for 
the students to feel that this assignment will not be graded,* at 
least not in the conventional way. 
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paper-with a series of colored marking pens. I underline' different 
• levels of response with different colored ink. The three main types 
of response that I differentiate are (1) images, (2) associations, 
and (3) ideas. An image response is a^direct description of the ob- 
ject, possibly including a comparison of the object to something 
else. An associative response may be a "group" connotation sug- 
gested by the object; that is, a qonnotation shared by a number 
of people. (For example: ''apple" suggests "Johnny Appleseed.") 
Or a student jnaj^ make an associative response relating to his own 
individual e>q)enence ("...we were throwing this apple around 
and something funny ha]E)pened to it"). An idea response is a con- 
^^ceptualization and abstraction growing out of the other types of 
response and is often far removed from the pbject itself. 

I type out and xerox a series of responses to several of the 
objects. Here is a series of responses to a white clamshell: 
^ Image: smooth, shaped like a fan, grooves going in a semicircle, layered 
like a surface with part of the paint chipped off, color a worn white, 
splotches of orange, shaped like*a small dish 

Association: fish livi^ in ocean, a beach far away with mountains ^ 
'behind if, stream of cool water that flows thrptlgh the cave and comes 
from a waterfall, the waves crashed into shore, cool spray that touches 
your face, some lonely human being walking along the ^leach, a' child 
delighted at the pretty scashe^'l 

Idea: people have their sharp edges worn scnooth with time, an example 
of God's Cfcafjpn, a quiet part of life 

(All thes*^ exjftnpleS are taken from an average-level junior class. 
Most of these stt|^tt|feiwill not attend college.) 

Finally. I t aH SBft or five individual papers; from .which I 
select words ari^pK-ases to arrange o,n the page — prodycing^ 
something tike a poem, All the words are the students' Own ; the 
selection and arrangement are mine. These "poems" are then 



An apple is a lot like a rose 
Both red 

Both ha^e a fragrant smell 

A rose just sits there. 

The apple won't move unless it is moved. * 

It is a perfect natural thing. 

So is the rose. 



xeroxed. 



(Apple) 
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(Ball of String) ' \ - 

It looks like 

a "very skinny sn^ke 

,threa6 on a bobbin with a hole in the' middle 
spaghetti , ^ 

You can ; ' , 

tie it on your finger i 
raeasur^ things with ft , 
play "clip and saucer" with it 

tie a splint cm a bird's broken teg ^ 
and then the bird can use it for its nest * 
Yoiir cat can play with it. 
\ But when it gets irt a knot — Ttiek ! ' ^ 

(Sponge) ^ 

Squeezable . - . 

Cheese 

What did sponges do when they were alive ' ^ ' . 
Did they swim around or lie like rocks 

at the boTRlm of the ocean ? 
Did they harve baby sponges-? ^ 

(Flowers) 

Green leaves - ^ * 

Funny, fuzzy ' 
Soft, squiggly 
Red, orange' 
Pink, crihison 
Pleasant. Touch 
Not flowers ' 
Red .flames 
Orange flames 
Pink flames. 
Crimson flames. 
Spilled blood 
\^ On green leaves. 

I use these- xeroxed examples as the basjs for class discussion 
the following day. The students are usually pleased and surprised 
at the clarity of their own images, onc^their sentences have been 
"pared down." They begin to understand something of the aesthe- 
tic principle of selection, and something of the power ;of ar striking 
image or metaphor. Since they have themselves followe^J^e path 
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from object to image to associa'?iori, it is easier for them to under- 
stand the structure of a poem. And the concepts of connotation 
and metaphor are made real tq them. - S . 

What really astonishes the ^tudents are* their own "poem^" 
Although they are not, needless to say^ great art, they are the re- 
sult of imagination imposed on experienqef^In a 3*nall way, the 
students have participated in the creative process/Many of them 
continue to "fopl arcrund with words," to select, to arrange, to 
search for a form. And in this way they learn something about 
their language, about the world aroui^ them, and about th^- 
selves. 



Edilir": 



Dear Ediljr": A Most Rewarding Unit 

> John C.«Martin ., * 

Thorntoist Community High School ' ' ^ 
Harvey 

A unit that has elicited lively discussion from the start and has 
culminated in sincere^ carefully worde^'essays is the letter-to-the- 
editor unit that has been an integral part of my -course of study for 
English 11. This unit has become one of the real highlights of thfe 
school year, not only for my students but for me as well. 

I begin the unit by having, the studeijts read or listen tc^^nd then 
discuss some actual letters th^ I have managed to save. Some. of 
these are addressed to the editor of a community newspaper; 
others, to the editor of the school newspaper. Having exposed the 
students to a variety of letters, I attempt to lead them to some con- 
clusions about the purposes of letters to Editors. Generally, the 
students arrive at a list of purposes something like this: . 1 

ex ■ , 

1. To call attention to some matter or problem 

2. To seek answers, solution^ 

3. To offer answers, solutions 

4. To agree with, support an idea, plan, etc. 

5. * To disagree with, object to an idea, plan, etc. 

6. To criticize, comjplain, denounce 

aaise, compliment, congratulate, express gratitude 
letter may accomplish more than one of these aims, 
rtep i^ to dtt^tmine the kinds of- topics dealt with in 
letters to'editors. At this p^int I set up two columys^on the chalk- 
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board, one for the community paper and one for the school paper. 
Obviously it is a waste of fllme to spend all period lifting topics; 
<^ therefore, ^ halt the proceedings after tha class has JlUted perhaps 
five to ten for each type of ^aper. By this time th^Vstudents h^e 
/ become well aware of the large variety of ^topics. They are ^sily* 
i abl« to add others of their own. • 

Once the students understand the purposes of these letters and 
realize the wide choice of subjects from which to choose for the 
letters they will write, it time to take\ip such matters as length 

♦ and form. I stress that newspaper space is hard tOxCome by and 
!. that editors appre^jate letters that are concise. Hence, I set the 

length of the Ktudenf^letters at^one, two, or three paragraphs. As 
far as form is c6ncerne<^, tne students need to know how to write 
^ — the heading, salutation, and closing. Because there are always 

some students w^o do net want theirt naWs to appear in printrl 
take a few minutes to eraplain thaf a/ll letters must be signed but 
that anyone can direct jtl?ej€§ffor to xf^ithhold the name. \ 

Having spent one or two periods preparing to write, th^ sVi; 
dents are now ready to compose their letters. They write to^nie 
editor of their choice for whatever purpose they feel t^be ^pro- 
priate. I insist that the topics they choose be topics about which 
they are somewhat informed and have a definite vi^^jvpoint. I allow I 
them a period'to .get started and a period to finish. Whatever they 
write on their own time between sessions is entirely up to them, 
(I encourage them to decide for themselves whether they neeA^ 

* , to work on the assignment at homel) During the time they write 

in class I allow them to exchange and discuss eacl^ -other's lettersk^ 
Natqj-ally I assist those wkp need help, but I try my utmost to 
keep my adult, tAcher, and middle-class' prejudices about certain 
topics to myself. 

Af^r I have read the letters 'and made temporary evaluations, , 
I decide what follow-tip activities before final revision .would be 
most beifeficial. One possibility is to have a number of letters read^^j- 
^oud. Another is^to ditto several for the class to read. Still another / 
is to prepare transparencies of sqpae letters for the overhead pror^ • 
jector. The method I use depends^^ upon the nature of the class, 
the amount of time I have^for preparation, and, to some exteiA, 
my mood at the time. Once the students have heard or read the 
letters of their classmates, I ask them to discuss why the letters ^ 
Sre effective. I focus the discussion chiefly on unity of theme and 
tone, clarity and adequate development of ideas, and evid^ncfcHjf 
■ the writer's knowing the subject. Upon completion of thf discis- 
sion, I ask the students Jo revise and rewrite with an eye to hav- 
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ing their letters submitted for publication. It is not surprising|piat 
when the final copies come in the' next day, they are. so well writ- 
ten that I am able to make permanent evaluations with minimal 
effort. 

.The climax of the unit is -sending the letters to the editors. I 
tell the students that I cannot guarantee that any letter will be 
printed. However, since th^ school and community papers tradi- 
tionally ^provide more than adequate space-*<^ letters, there is^ 
good chance that some of the boys dnd girls will one day turn t^ 
the edi-torial page and find their own words. 

Some of the students, as a rule, do not want to be i)ublished, 
and naturally not "all who desire to be will realize their ambition. 
Consequently, I ask each student to niake an extrafcopy oi his/her 
letter so that I may post it on the bulletin board or read it aloud. 
^ Such recognition, I find, boosts the spirits of a good^kny young 
people. j 

I #feel that the pnit is worthwhile for^ several reasons. First, it 
provides .students with an. opportunity to express their Vie« on, 
topics of genyine concern. Second, ine stodents seem to putOTMfii~j 
sidtr^le thought and^ffort ' into their compositions when they* 
realize that they are^^riting not just for an audience of one 
teacher or even one q]^ss, but for an audience school-wide or 
cQjnmunity-wide in nature. Finally, it seems to me that perhaps 
the basic purpose and real valu6 in having the students ^rite such 
letters is to make them aware that in our society the individual's 
voice can still be heard and that speaking out is not merely a privi- 
lege but, in reality, a responsibility. 

The following are Ictdi^ that have been printed in local news- 
papers within the, last rw; years. Writing of this quality from 
so-called "average" and Vslow" students makes me wonder about 
the Validity of such labels. * V i 



from Ihm Star-Trijbunm 

He Was Lucky, 
Bui Others ... 

Dear^if, " ' \ . 

The letter I'm w;ii.t;ing con- 
cerns all the citizens of Dix- 
moor. There are two railroad 
crossings in Dixpioor, none of 
whjich has gates or signals. 



The locations are 143rd and 
Lincoln and 143rd and Robey. 

Now, there have already 
been a number of accidents at 
these locations, one involving 
a bus load of elementary stu- 
dents. But, on 4-25-72, ap- 
proximately 8:05 p.m., I my- 
self was almost involved in an 
accident with a train. There 
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wei«e no warning lights, gates 
or horn. There are two tracks 
on 143rd ^nd Robey and J had 
already crossed one, when all 
of a sudden, I saw th^ train. 
Luckily, I had not yet reached 
the track it was on so I had 
just enough time to back up. 

Now, I was lucky, but others , 
fiiight not b^. So, I hope this 
s^nous problem will b^ taken 
care of right away. 

Ron Thompson 
14?16 Page 
Dixmoor 

They CanU Smoke, 
We CanU Either 

Dear Editor, 

I am writing to let you know 
that Thornton high school is 
opening a student lounge and 
it is for seniors only. I think 
this is not fair. Hhey will not 
be allowed to do anything that 
other students are not to do. 
They can't smoke or-drink and 
neither can we. So, I f^l that 
freshman, sophomoresyi^id ju- 
niors should be able to use the 
lounge, also. \ 

Name Withheld by Request 

Parking Lot y 
Problems, Too 

Dear Sir, 

The City of Harvey's park- 
ing lot ii located on 146th and 
Clinton, which is used by the 
commuters of the Illinois Cen- 
, tral railroad. 



There seem to be two prob- 
lems with the parking^lot. One 
is the dust caused by the cars 
, when they enter and exit the 
parking lot during the dry 
^..--months of the year. The peo- 
ple who live by the parking lot 
get so* much grime and dirt 
through their ^ open windows. 

The other _^problem' is durffig 
the rainy and snowy months. 
The people have to swim to 
the train and back to their cars 
becauise the parking lot be- 
comes flbojded. The chuckholes 
fill ^ith water and appear to 
be rakes and swamps. 
/'"^ There are .106 parj^ing me- 
tiers and a quarter is put in 
m each working day of 
rweek. The money cpllected. 
cogftes out to $6,890 a* year. 
The paVl^ing lot has been there 
for a number of years. I knOw 
the city of Harvey has to pay 
taxes on the parking lot, but I 
think the City of Harvey can 
afford to blacktop the parkiijg^ 
lot. I am sure people who live 
in the neighborhood and the 
commuters will agree with me. 

Debra Flanagan 
14615 Jefferson 
Harvey 

from f/i* Advrlifr 

Dear EdltS^, 

I have a complaint about the 
garbage disposal in Dolton, 
The garbage men should come 
twice a week to provide more 
room in the cans for people's 
garbage. 
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One mor^ thing— the gar- 
bage men snould give a littfe 
more care to the garbage cans, 
because when they put the gar-' 
bage in the truck they derit 



and mash up the cans so you 
can't even get the tops on. 

Yohr§ truly, 
Rkhiard Means 



Balancing Form and Content 

* < Christopher R. Joniy^w^ 
% Downers Grove'High ochool 

^ Dowifftfe Gr^^ 

The decline in writing skills has received <he bulk of recent at- 
tention Timon^^both high school and college cducatorS. To halt thia 
_deterioratfon pf lart||uage slg^s,. cries arje raised for more "disci- 
pline" in writing and fcfr the re-assertion of "rigorous standards." / 
In short, w^ seem to be in the mjdst'of a s^ing bade toward tra- 
ditional, formalistic concepts in the teaching of composition. 

Only three or four years ago, other fortes of reform held 
sway over teachers of writing. Led by Ken Macrorie, author of 
Telling Writing, teachers exhorted students to tfUst th'eir own 
insights and to write honestly^ instead of elegantly. Convinced that 
form is organic, they encouraged "free" writing, which wOuld 
cohere of its^in creating a formal logic. Outlines wercfprgotten, 
since no self-respecting "real writer" uses one. Original ideas 
counted for more than syrhmetrical paragraph structure. In sum- 
mary, the emphasis then called for a shift from form to content. 

Recently, however, both high school and college English depart- 
ments have grown alarmed at the amount of "free" writing which 
is incoherent and the degree to which "honesty" has become an 
excuse for self-indulgence. Parents and employers have joined in 
asking whit happened to the old expository values of symmetry, 
organization, cohesion, and stylistic objectivity. Once again, knowl- 
edge of sentente structure is believed essential to good writing, 
and practice in punctuation necessary for a sense of style. One 
must outline in order to achieve coherent organization. Three 
methods' of development are stressed: chronological, cause-and- 
effect, and least to most important. Papers are often graded C 
over A/, content over mechanics. 

f 
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The assumption behind these traditional techniques has always 
been that by working from the outside, by |Stressiiig form, the* 
students' thoughts would automatically fall intJb line. But in swing- 
ing back to this belief, we risk forgetting thqmo^t important les- 
son which Macrorie and others tried to impress on us: ovetem- 
.phasis on form strangles creativity and original thought. No 
amount of smooth transitions and subtle turns of phrase c3Tr^ 
salvage a paper filled with cliches, incompetent reasoning, and 
needlessly academic language. In the final analysis, writing which 
Idi^ks the stamp its writer's personality and original thought is 
a paperSvithout content. . ' 

Instead of a return toihe almost-entirely formalistic objectives 
of the traditional approach, w^ need new ways which will help 
students to develop and evaluate the content of their \Vriting, 
wbrte j^ntinuing to mature in their grasp of the formal aspects. 
In striking this balance, I have found Catherine^^Minfeer's Words 
and IVhct^ They Do 7)a You invaluable. A semantic ist, Minteer 
i(j*gues that to be valid, a statement must be specific, concrete, and 
factual. In explaining these*^ concepts, she suggests techniques and 
activities which are sblidly grout^ded in the experiences, of high 
school students. To design the writirtg unit described below, I 
have conrrbined her jdeas with some of Macrorie's and with my 
own activity suggestions. To complete the unit, I ^dd formal ob- 
jectives found in most high school composition textbooks. Given 
this eclectic approach, students. Can pursue originality of thought 
arid expression wi^iout ignoriijg organization, coherent sentence 
structure, and the conventions of usage. 

Communication stops when.people decide that no more can be 
said oil a subject. On this insight rests what Minteer calls *'the 
ETC," tne realization that since there are ^n infinite number of 
points of 'view on any given sybject,' something always remains to 
be said about that subject. Too often, both students and adults 
retj'eat from a deeper exploration of a topic, perhaps because we 
are all afraid^ old prejifdices will be challenged, bemuse we are 
lazy, because we do not h%ve the self-confidence to question 
dearly-held beliefs. This retreat from a complete observation of 
both the world and ourselves constitutes the one largest obstacle 
to good writing. 

As a result, I spend more -time on **the ETC." than on any 
othec concept in the writing unit. Different opportunities for sim- 
ple observation are presented. In one, the students are given a 
sheet of paper with one hundred blanks on it and the name of a 
simple classroom object written at the top. They may not hand 
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the sheet in until they'l^ave filled the sheet with details observed 
about that object. I invent some role-play situation, involving 
three or four students, which the rest oS the class watches. Again 
they list the factual things that they observe. 

To wor>^''the ETC." into writing, I turn to Macrorie. He 
'starts \yy stimulating students to write ofT the top of their heads, 
free-form, following wherever the associations lead. The students 
write without worrying about grammar, spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, or organization. But they have to get as much dowji as they 
can about the topic (or topics) they are. writing about that day. 
The writing usuall}^ lasts about fifteen minutes and takes place on 
three or four days of each week. Hopefully, by delving more 
<leeply.into "the ETC.," the students can come closer to i^vft truths 
of their experience. , 

Frojn "the ETC." it is a short jump to defining the differences 
between generalities and specifics. I emphasize how empty words 
like "thing," ■''place," "person," and "event" can be. The reader 
needs to be put in the here-and-now through specifics, to realize 
that it^s not just any old* dog that is being described, but Pluto. 
To pu^the concept into practice, I hay.e everyone in class bring 
a list of objects. These are read aloud, and the rest oi the class 
attempts to categorize the items 'in the list. I describe different 
parts of an activity such as. bowling. They try to guess what the 
entire action is. I say a general word like "b^l^." E%:h member 
of the class tells what specific example comesto mind. > 

At this point in their writing, the students begin to sift and 
or^er their raw experience. A fairly structured assignment comes 
first. I write a paragraph filled with vague references to perStMis, 
places, and events. They must rewrite the paragraph, providing 
the specifics where general words are used. Then the students ai- 
tempt, as Macrorie advises, to focus their free writing. I encour|- 
age them to let their experiences describe and flow out of some 
general feeling or idea, such as "life is rough" or "I had a lousy 
weekend." Main emphasis is always on their saying more, in- 
creasing the specific, data in their writing, describing things as 
.they happened. 

The next point of^emphasis is to make abstractions come alive 
through the use of concrete language. An abstraction, as I define 
it in class, is an idea or emotion, like love. A concrete word, on 
the other hand, represents an action, ol>ject, or person that can be 
perceived by the senses. The problem with abstract language i$ 
that it is imprecise, allowing great opportunity for mixed-up com- 
munication signals. In addition, abstijkct words are often fraught 
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with emotional overtones: *1ove," "hate," 'peace," "authority," 
''democracy," "communism," and so on. Since we associate expe- 
riences with these abstract words, it is crucial that we specify 
what we mean by them through references to concrete experiences. 
The students are immersed in activities which stress the differ- 
' ences between the two kinds of words. I hold up ^n abstract word 
. o\ a flashcard, and they write down an experience that they are 
i-eminded of. I read off a list of experiences, an^ they \trite down 
^ one abstract word which seems to apply to all the experiences. I 
' use lyrics from Bob Dylan, the Beatles, Joni Mitchell* and 

discuss the dififerfnt \vays in which the songwriters attempt to 
define love, fear, and loneline^fi^ 

. We concentrate entirely on woncreteness of style in^working the 
concept into writing. High school students especially fall injo the 
trap of relv^ft^T on -al^-inclusive, judgmental adjectives: 'This is a 
nice town to live in," 6r "That was a real gbod book." I encourage 
them to- replace such abstractions with words which appeal to the 
^ senses. "This story made my spine tingle," or "This story moved 
at a brealvneck pace." T hand out'a list of abstract sentences which 
they rewrite in cpncrete language. Artistic short films anr^ evoca- 
tive pictures challenge them to de3cribe their feelings in experien- 
tial terms. At first, the students do rely on cliches. After a time,' 
however, they begin 1^ develop a style which more vivid, more 
personal, and. more original. 

By. this time, most students' writing should display a greater 
depth of experience and a more vivid, personal style in describing 
that experience. The last step, then, is to discuss^and practice the 
ways in which opinions can be supported by facts. I define a fact 
as a statement proven to be true either through our senses or 
through inductive validation. An opinion is an inference or con- 
clusion drawn from the facts, the way in which we interpret 
rp^lity. 

Before the class in which this concept is introduced, T 
together with a student in the class and tell him/her to walk out 
when I am in^e middle of talking. If he or she do^|^ in a surly, 
disrespectful manner, better yet. The class, of cour^fumps to all 
kinds of conclusions: he flunked English last quarter, lie was 
kicked out of his house, and so on. The kid returns, all smiles, 
and explains the little plot. We then discuss what the rest of the 
class saw, the facts, and what they concluded, the opinions. 

J^or the waiting, different activities are presented in which the 
students must practice substantiating opinions with facts. On some 
assignments, personal experience will suffice. On others, anecdotes 
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and examples gathered from reading, television, friends, ami rela- 
tives will provide good supporting material. In academic writing, 
facts, data, and observations arc used to support conclusions. I 

state a judgment: " ' a lively place to live." We then go 

around the room and elicit a* many experiences as we can that 
will substantiate the statement.''! throw out a more objective kind 
of statement: "The — River is heavily polluted." Tfo sup- 
port Ihfs, they draw on both personal observation and media in- 
formation. The older the students, the more able they will be to 
rely on information gathered from reading and television, and 
the further from immediate experience those beginning statements 
can be. Once the claes'gi^ts the hang of it, I start with conclusions 
which they suggest. 

^ Once students^have nSistercd these skills in their writing, they 
are ready to off in one of two direction*. On one hnnd, they 
can follow Mairorie^down th^ path of divergence, creativity, and 
subjectivity. On the'* other, "fhey can explore ideas through the 
expository mode. If the latter path is chospn, traditional tech- 
niques can now be employed. I review outlining with the students, 
^ particularly as we get into more research-oriented topics. Out- 
lining can also help them to breiik largp ideas into more accessible 
sub-ideas, enabling them to go into greater depth. At this point 
also, I do instruction on effective sentence patterns, punctuation, 
and spelling. To make matters easier, each student already has a 
folder crammed with writing which is awaitingvycvision. Because 
the students have been working through conteiU^to form, the skills 
of organization and sentence structure seen/ less like pointless 
academic exercises, and more like means 'through which they can 
augment the effectiveness oi what they are saying. 

"The ETC." Specific. Concrete. Factual. By the end of the unit, 
I am hoping that it all adds Up- to clearness and vividness of style 
and of thought. NaturallJ^, the students find it difficuh to be spe- 
cific, to relate their ideas to other people's realities. They find it 
even tougher to support their opinions, because their opinions are 
so seldom asked for. A girl in one of my classes this year wrote 
on an evaluation, "I get all the stuff you talked about, but I don't 
think I do it very well." Yes, it is hard "stuff" to get, and much 
practice is required before it is done very well. But the closer we 
come, the less room we leave for miscommunication, for impre- 
cision, for cloudy thought. Andjthc less we pollute our own lan- 
guage with a rhetoric bom out7f overemphasis on form. 
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Good Writing Takes Sweat 

• Ann Seidel Armstrong 
Riverside Brookfield High School ^ 
Riverside 

Put two English teachers together in an airport, on a bus, at a 
luncheon, and before ten minutes are up, the odds are they will 
l?e talking about the deplorable writing of high school and college 
students today. The fractured writing worries the teachers, wor- 
ries the administrators, worries the parents, worries the public. 
But what about the students? Are they worried because they are 
not able to communicate in writing? For the most part, they are 
And it seems to me that this is the place to which our efforts 
must lead, that is, to placing the worry, the work, and the sweat 
where it belongs. 

In recent years an emphasis on creativity self-expression in 
the teaching of English has often resulted i. acceptance of dis- 
organized and incoherent outpourings, stream-of-cons( iousness 
prose, and unstructured poetry. I accept it myself when I wish to 
encourage free expression. However, I am not teaching my stu- 
dents anything, and they and I both know it. Self-expression cdn- 
not be jaught; communication can. Self-expression requires no 
discipline ; communication does. 

I like to use the fairy tale when I teach writing, not because 
good writing requires magic or a fairy godmother, but because 
fairy tales embody principles of communication that can be clearly 
explained by a teacher of English and easily put into practice by 
any literate student. 

Fairy tales, unlike much modern writing, are concerned less 
"with self-expression than with the primary purpose of tale-telling, 
whether oral or written, that is, of transmission of knowledge,' 
information, moral principles, and folk or individual wisdom. 
They have a definite purpose; the narration proceeds through a 
series of three — three trials, three brothers, three sisters — to a 
resolution which clearly reaffirms the purpose. Each fairy tale " 
forms a satisfying whole. The structure of the fairy tale can be 
applied to a 'most any type of expositoi^r writing. ^ 

At Riverside Brookfield High School when we observed, as 
elsewhere, a steady deterioration in writing skills, we decided to 
borrow from the fairy tales a basic structure, to teach this struc- 
ture and to require mastery of it on a standardized basis. The 
structure we taught is nothing new, a five-paragraph essay with a 
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thesis statement, three supporting points, and a conclusion. What 
is new, I believe, is the requirement of the Sophomore Writing. 
Test. 

This test is taken on the same day by all sophomores, and the 
students really sweat to prepare for it. Three years agd when the 
English department first introduced this test, we had the require- 
ment that the topic should be cojinected with the English curricu- 
lum. However, we found that the students were more successful 
writing according to their interests, so now we accept informative 
or persiiRive essays on other topics, such as; '^Sewing is a, useful 
and enjoyable hobby," or ^'Motorcycle riding is not dangerous if 
the driver takes care." After cl^ss discussion, students write their 
thesis statemeifts, making sure that ther^re threfe sound points 
for support. The statements, which are appfovi^d by the teacher, 
, are brought to class on the test day and stapled to the final essays. 

We are still working on grading procedures, but generally 
speaking, failure to follow directions, inclusion of four misspelled , 
words or two sentence errors are cause for failure. Students may, 
however, use a grammar book and a dictionary in class. Slow stu- 
dents are allowed to return after school to finish if they need more 
time. In the basic classes, the teacher usually allows two class 
periods for the writing of the test. - - 

We give a preliminary test in October to familiarize the stu- 
dents 'with the format. At this time the teachers dften suggest* 
statements dealing with the sSbject matter being studied. The 
preliminary test is used as a diagnostic tool by the teacher to pin- 
point areas of weakness for individuals and for the class as a 
whole. The regular Sophomore Writing Test is given in January, 
and it is taken very seriously indeed. The students know that our 
superintendent. Dr. James Trost, is considering making the pass- 
ing of this test a condition for graduation. » ^ 

Last year in January sixty-three percent of the students passed. 
However, this is not the last chance. Since at RB, sophomores 
change English teachers at the end of the semester, the list of 
the students who failed the writing test is passed on to the next 
r teacher. Additional help is given these students by a different 
teacher, and in March a second writing te^ is given. At that time 
the students who have demonstrated that they can write correctly 
are expected to write with more style. However, the same stan- 
dards of correctness apply. There is an opportunity offered to 
those who fail the writing test the second time to retake it again 
in class. 

If a student is unable during the sophomore year to show suffi- 
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cient skill to write a five-paragraph essay, he/she may pass into 
the junior year, if his/her other work is passing, but a letter is 
•sent home to his/her parents, indicating th'Ts deficiency and sug- 
gesting tutorial help. This is still not the last chance. 
. In the junior year a practical writing test is>giv^n, also accord- 
ing to a five-paragraph format, but this time in the form of a 
letter of application for a job. This test has two purposes. First, 
it shows the practical application of the learned structure; a state- 
ment that the student is applying for a particular job, three reasons 
why the student would be good in this job (education, expe- 
rience and/or personal qualifications, and references), and a con- 
clusion. Secondly, because the structure is so clearly outlined a^d 
the vocabulary so simple, this test is easier for most students to 
write. Last year, the first year that the practical test was given, 
only five of the sixty students who had failed in the sophomore 
year did not pass in the junior year, two because of prolonged 
absence and three because of unfamiliarity with the English lan- 
guage, since they^Tad'been in this country only a year. 

Teachers at Riverside Brookfield have observed a marked im- 
provement in writing since the introduction of the writing test. 
The students can readily see that the same format in simplified, 
form can be used in answering essay questions, that the same for- 
mat expanded makes the backbone of the research paper. .The 
serious preparation for this test and the long follow-up involved 
have made the students aware of the importance of care and 
correctness in writing. The greatest improvement has come in 
the writing of the students with the poorest skills to start with, 
since the,d^(inite structure gives them grejrt^r support and confi- 
dence. \1. 
• In the Senior year many students takej^ractical Communica- 
tions, Business English, or OMtemporar/l^glish. In these courses 
the emphasis is on directingSgmmunidttions outside the school 
through letters to editors, letters of complaints, the writing of 
resumes, and the filling in of application forms for work and 
school. We invite men and women from trucking companies, em-, 
ployment agencies, hospitals, automobile dealerships, and other 
places of business to come in to give practice interviews. When a 
businessman turns down a student because of misspelled words 
on an application form, the 'insistence on correctness makes more 
of an impression than when a teacher says the same thing. 

We've all heard the line, *T just want to be an auto mechanic. 
Why do I have to spell 'receive' right?" 

Tom Peck of Grange Dodge in La Grange gave the answer to 
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that. "If you're going to be sloppy filling out an application form, 
I'm going to suspect you'll be sloppy fixing cars. It takes sweat 
to learn to spell correctly, and I want a mechanic who isn't afraid 
to sweat." 

i 

Help for the^larried 

R. W. ReisinI 
Pembroke State Ui*iversity ' 
Pembroke, North Carolina. 

Sequence in composition has long been a problem for high 
school English teachers, experienced and inexperienced alike. 
Faced with several preparations, 150 students, study halls, cafe- 
teria duty, and heavy responsibilities in literature and language 
study, they have seldom had adequate time to assign and evaluate 
papers, much less to plan and call for those papers in an ordcfr 
they thought desirable. Even for the most conscientious and com- 
mitted, more often than not composition ^sequence has been a wish, 
not a reality. 

Nor has the alrrival of mini-courses in some schools eliminated 
or alleviated the problem. The demands of the past still remain — 
too many students, too many preparations, and too many extra- 
class responsibilities — an^ the new curriculum format has not 
magically imposed meaningful direction on those offerings de- 
signed to improve writing skills. In fact, with Qnly a handful of 
weeks in which to focus on composition, many a harried teacher 
has doubtless looked to the heavens in despair, privatel}r or pub- 
licly proclaiming that. "Gee, there's so much that can be done! I 
just don't know which way to go or which materials to use !" 

Help exists, however. And while the heavens do not provide it, 
it comes nonetheless in most bountiful amounts. Key among the 
available assistance is that which publishing houses can provide. 
The Sliver Burdett Company has products with perhaps the greats 
est potential. Six of the ten modules making up that company's 
Contemporary English Modules ^eries center on composition, and 
collectively as well as individually they are generally .effective. 
Although grade designations do not appear on any of the volumes, 
it is possible to u^c one at each level of the high school program, 7 
. through 12. Conversely, the paperbound books, each consisting of 
about 75 pages, are adaptable enough to fit comfortably into other 
curriculum formats, including mini-courses. 
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The Art/ of Composition, by Barbara Pannwitt, is probably the 
bc^t-done of the si?c volumes, all dcsigiicd for students of aver- 
age ability. Consisting of twenty-one .lessons, plus "Composition 
Workshop," six composition-stimulating situations, in eighty read- 
able and heavily illustrated pages, the book takes students tlirough 
a sequence emphasizing paragraphing, point-of-vie\v, and crea- 
tivity. Teacher's Guide: Composition, a paperback which provides 
lesson plans for every yolume in the series, is an additional fea- 
ture that can assist in the development of sequences appropriate 
for mini-course programs. 

Althougli not specifically designed for use in sucli programs, 
Dezfeloping Writing Skills, written by William W. Wyst and pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, has nonetheless enjoyed excellent success 
in them. West is an experienced writer of high school materials, 
and rjowhere is his expertise more evidentjjwu in this hardcover 
volume,^he second edition of which appeared ^in 1973. Eleven of 
its thirteen chapters treat forms of writing (for example, personal 
narrative, description, and opinion), and each form is presented in 
a prescribed sequence. In a very real sense, then, the book outlines 
eleven sequentially focused mini-courses in composition, each one 
of them culminating in* major writing assignment. Encouraging 
oral as well as written composition, the book takes an additional 
stren^h because of the teacher's manual that accompanies it. 

Another approach to successful sequence in mini-courses in 
composition focuses upon sentence-combining, a technique for 
writing improvement that results from two research reports avail- 
able from NCTE: John C. Mellon's Transformational Sentence- 
Combining: A Method for Enhancing the Development of Syn- 
tactic Fluency in English Composition (1969) and Frank Q'Hare's 
Sentence Combining: Improving Student Writing xvith out Formal 
Grammar Instruction (1973). William Strong's Sentence Com- 
bining: A Composing Book, published by Random House in 1973, 
and O'Hare's Sentencccraft: An Elective Course in Writing, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company in 1975, are both designed for use 
on the high school level. Equally important, each moves from easy 
sentence-combining exercises to difficult ones, thus providing a 
sequence that is pedagogically as well as linguistically defensible. 
There is no question that students who complete either paperback 
are more competent writers as a result of their efforts. 

The secret to sensible sequences hwnini-courses in composition 
does not lie with materials, howevef; It is teachers who possess 
it. Because they are the best judges of their stufcnts'^ needs and 
abilities, they are bound to be the best judges of what will work 
with and for those students. Textbooks can help, definitely; but, 
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as Jan A. Griffin suggests, textbooks can also be misused, hinder- 
ing rather than encoufagingfgrowth in composition.* Telichers 
must constantly remind themselves of this point. Likewise, they 
must always stay alert to seveml other considerations important to 
effective composition sequence: 

1. Sequence should be based on psychological rather than logi- 
cal patterns of organizatiop. 

2. Sequence in written composition should be based on planned 
programs of oral languagieldevelopment. 

3. Sequence should be based pn what is known about the deveF 
opmental characteristics of ^children. 

4. Sequence should introduce! students to the problems of ex- 
pressing ideas in various forms. 

5. Sequence in composition s^iould provide for balanced and 
adequate attention to all important aspects of writing.* 

6. Sequencfe in written composition must be premised on the 
belief that people learn to write by writing and that mastery 
of a grammatical system, even a linguistically based one, is 
not tantamount to mastery of written discourse.^ 

Finally, teachers striving for successful sequence in mirii-coursies 
in composition would be wis^-jndeed to study (or restudy) three 
classic articles from En0sh Journal which bear on their concerns, 
each by a name famous in con>position-teaching circles: James M. 
McCrimmon's "A Cumulative Sequence in Composition" (LV; l 
April, 1966, pp. 425-34); Alan D. Engelsman's "A Writing Pro- 
gram That Teaches Writing" (LVI: March, 1967, pp. 417-21, 
442) ; and Ken Macrorie's "To Be Read" (LVII: May^ 1968, pp. . 
686-92).* 

For teachers of mini-courses in composition there is indeed help. 
They^lj^ only to avaij themselves of it. 
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Writing and the Art of Thmlcind: 
A Neglected Area of Instructioi^ 

George H. Douglas \ 
Division of.Business and Technical WRmNc/ 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champa^gn\ 

It would seem to be both logical and obvious thatjone\of the 

T duties of.'^ writing teacher is to show the vital coi/nectfon be- 
tween writing and ratipnal discourse, between expressioA and 
thoXight. But.the ideal is seldom> realized, and in our system, of 
public education, the (Semand to teach the mechanical part of wnN 
ing and other basic disciplines has been soisompelling that most 
instructional units fail to treat the logical/philosophical side of 
writing. 

At the same time, many teachers in our high schools have been 
reluctant to*get involved with questions of philosophical import 
or of logical form because they fear that these matters are too 
advanced for a high school level course, or believe that they can 
be touched upon only by opening up a kind of Pandora's box. 
Perhaps there is also a belief that the subject matter is so broad 
that very little of the ground could actually be covered. Fre- 
quently, too, English teachers feel themselves ill-prepared to deal 
with the logical side of writing because it is not a part of the 
traditional high school English curriculum. 

Still, there are marvelous opportunities in this area for a learn- 
ing experience that will be rewarding for both teacher and student. 
Obviously the high school English program is not the place for a 
fxill-scale course in formal logic ; but it is possible to make a great 
deal of progress on a more modest level and still feel that the 
average student has come away with something solid. What fol- 
lows is an 'attempt to provide a rudimentary ground plan of what 
might reasonably be covered in a'4iigh school English course with- 
out tumbling into a realm of vast technicality. 

Writing and Thinking: A Topical Outline 

To the teacher who is considering introducing a unit dealing 
with rational discourse or the art of making sense, I would sug- 
gest the following topics that can be covered in a relatively short 
period of time without getting involved in the technical terminol- 
ogies of formal logic, philosophy, semantics, or whatever: 
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L Kinds ol^l.angiiafi^ 
Infortpadvc 
EmoCiVe 




Directive 
11. Pitfalls of 

Ambigttitj 
Equivocation 
Vagueness 

III. Definition 

. Kinds of Definition * 
Problems in Defining^ 

IV. Making a Reasonable Argrtiment ^ 

Knowledge vs. Prejudice 
Dependable Generalizations 
Fallacies in Reasoning 
Fairness of Argument 

If a larger amount of time were available, it might be possible 
to add materials on kinds of reasoning — inductive and deductiVe^ 
— logical relations, syllogisms, causation, and the scientific melh- ' 
ods of thinking. But for a start the topics mentioned above ought 
to be quite sufficient to establish the important relationship be- 
tween writing and ratipnal discourse.^ • , 

Introducing the Subject 

In introducing this unit it could be pointed out to students that 
writing quite frequently differs from speaking or ordinary con- 
versation in that the writer often tackles larger and more complex 
subjects that require sustained argument and therefore more pre- 
cise use of language. Writing and thinking are tightly intercon; 
nected, and we cannot write clearly about a topic unless we have < 
cafe fully thought it through. In conversing with our friends, in a 
casual sort of way, we can say "I, think that A is the best candidate 
for President of the United States," or "Religion is on the Way 
Out in America Today." But when we get into topics'such as this 
in any kind of depth, where we have to support and defend our 
ideas more rigorously, we see that we need to know a little about 
thinking, abbut methods of argument, about techniques for sup- 
porting our ideas. Can we really explain 6urselves? Can we really 
make sense ? Let's think a little more about the connection between 
writing and thinking, about the art of making sense.- •* 

„ ) \' • . ■ 

Rich Fields for Discussion 

I have suggested in the outline above what seem to me to be , 
some fertile areas for classroom discus'ision. I shall not attempt, to 
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explain, them all in detail, hut let ns look at one or two of the 
' areas and ways in which they might be used to stimulate the* 
imaginations *of high school students and add to their j,^eneral 
stpA of knowledfje. 

Consider the tirst of the topics I have listed above — the various 
levels of discourse. Quite often students don*t stojx, to realize that 
language ismsed in a number of different ways that are quite 
distinct — that the language of the poet is different from that of 
the scientist, which in turn is quite (fifferent from that of the 
advertising man or politician. 

To be sure, the various functions pf la^iguage ble.id into one 
another, but for practical purposes one can get a good deal of 
mileage out of making the distinction between informative, ex- 
^ "pressive or directive language. That is, students can be made to 
see that language can be used to communicate some kind of in- 
formation, to^^irjir^s feelings, or to get people to act or respond 
in some particular A/ay. 

Many.timesyflisagreements and fruitless arguments take place 
in human exjrerience because people fail to understand that differ- 
ent kinds oWlanguage have these different functions or ends. The 
very literal'scientific mind, for example, might read Shelley's lines 
on the skylark ^ - 

TIail to thee blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 

and jump to the mistaken conclusion that the skylark was not a 
bird. But the poet does not use language as a means of conveying 
information ; his intent rs to create a mood or essence. 

On the other hand, we may mistakenly believe that all ideas 
outwardly garbed in neutral, informative, language are strictly 
informative in intent. But this is certainly not always the case. 
Consider the sociologist or criminologist who writes what appears 
to be a strictly factuaKreport about conditions in a prison. Such a 
report might present population figures, data about physical plant 
and layout, and other such seemingly neutral factual .informa- 
* tion. Yet his purpose in Writing may not be so bland and neutral 
as it appears. He may be emotionally quite involved in what he is 
writing so that his "scientific paper" has much of the emotional 
^ or expressive in it, although he may deny this to himself. Too, he 
may be writing in such a way as to instill a certain attitude in 
his readers, to impel them to action. 

There are countless opportunities for discussion of this topic. 
Students will almost certainly get .a great deal of enjoyment and 
intellectual satisfaction out of analyzing the language of political 
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oratory, or of television coinnicnials. Is this laiifjuaj^o doinp what 
on the surface it seems to T^JTMoing, or are there hithk^n motives, 
hi(hlen levels of meanin^j? At the. same time, the kinds of aware- 
ness that are developed in studying the various kinds of discourse 
cati be put to good use elsewhere iir the curriculum. Sometimes it 
will be very helpful in the study of literature, for example. A 
class studying Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, might make a philo- 
sophical analysis of Mark Antonyms funeral oration. Traclitionally 
English teachers have spent much time talking about -the literary 
qualities of this si)eech, or about the ironies, or alx)ut inclividual 
techni(|ues of invoking emotional resj)onse. But it may also be 
worthwhile to discuss the overall function of the speech, its hid- 
den intentions, the shifting grounds of meaning. 

Once students are aware of the various ways language functions 
and are accustomed to making more rigorous analyses of these 
functions, they will discover that the resulting awareness will be 
useful throughout the entire raiige of their educational experi- 
ence; indeed, the high generality and abstractness of the logical 
outlook is the largest part of its appeal aiul usefulness. 

}iut let's look at another topic area takcr^^from the outline above 
— the subject of the quality of arguments use(i to support a point 
of view. Students will benefit greatly by being taught something 
about the kinds of support that can honestly be given to uphold 
their argument or point of view. They can be profitably taught 
the difference hetwOen knowledge and prejutlice; they can be 
taught to s«e whether causal statements really Tiolci or are merely 
asserted; they can be taught the difference between a safe and 
shaky generalization. All of this can be applied very profitably to 
the teaching of writing. Consider the following paragraph from 
a student essay. 

Juvenile dcHiKiuency is a major problem in this country. This prob- 
lem became more serious after World War II, The war itself is one 
of the causes. Parents of youngsters horn during these years either 
avoided .their responsibility or were unable to maintain It. Everywhere 
we read about the vicious crimes Committed by young people. During 
- the war the newspapers and the movies depicted violence, cruelty and 
bloodletting as heroic rather than .vicious. Tlie war inspired brutality 
by distorting and twisting humane values. It is no wonder that the 
younger generation has made a problem of itself. During the war 
many of them had fathers who were in the service; their mothers 
were working in war plants. Consequently, they were unhappy and 
undisciplined. Many of tliem'-ure now organized in gangs and proud 
of their devotion to the life of crime/ 



' Freniice-Uall Handbook for Writers, Englewood ClifTs, NJ, 1965, p. 

205. 
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This paragraph appears in a standard writinjj tcxtlxiok to illus- 
trate lack of coherence in the paraj^raph. And, to be sure, it illus- 
trates this point cjuitc well — the sentences flow together poorly; 
there are too many starts and bre^aks. lUit the Student who has 
seriously undertaken to evaluate arguments will also see more 
wrong with a paragraph like this than coherency or the develop- 
ment of ideas. He will see something wfong with the quality of 
ideas. He will see a distinct weakness in argument — a cause and 
effect relationship announced but -never proved; weak and un- 
substantiated generalizations. Discussions of the quality of think- 
ing in a piece of writing can give rise to stimulating and highly 
beneficial cJass discussions. 

Adequacy of generalization invariably turns out to be a pivotal 
point in discussing the rationality of themes, but the teacher will 
find that students at the high school level will respond enthusias- 
tically to discussions of the various informal fallacies of reason- 
ing such as begging the question, the either-or fallacy, false anal- 
ogy, argumcntum ad homincm (attacking the man rather than his 
ideas), etc. None of these fallacies is hard to grasp; teaching 
students about them is fairly simple, and the kind of class dis- 
cussion that arises from studying examples can hardly fail to be 
intellectually challenging, since if the nature of human reason 
can't be made intellectually challenging, what can? 

Preparation of the Teacher 

For the teacher who is interested in introducing this angle of 
writing into his classroom, there are several books which intro- 
duce the topic in a relatively nontechnical manner. The Art of 
Making Sense by Lionel-Ruby (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott) 
is lucid, charming, and packed with very usable illustrations. 
Somewhat more technical perhaps, and less readable, but sound 
and interesting, is Thinking Straight by Monroe C. Beardsley 
(Englewood ClifTs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc.). Needless to say, 
traditional college rhetoric books, such as Brooks and Warren's 
Modern Rhetoric have chapters or sections de'aling with reasoning, 
evidence, definition, fallacies, etc. But a teacher planning to intro- 
duce the art of reasoning to his students would immensely profit 
by working through volumes like those of Roby or Beardsley. 
After doing so it should be easy to work up supporting material 
of one's own from the daily newspaper or television screen. And 
since this subject area should also be strimulating to students, the 
teacher may shortly find that stucl^nts will enthusiastically gen- 
erate their own supporting material?' 
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Confessions of a Poetry Addict 
Unsure of How She Got That Way 

Beth Stifflki^ 
Department of English, Western Illinois UNivERSitv 

Macomb 

UnJiJi^ltis evening, I believe that I have r^ever thought about 
reasons for liking poetry. Suddenly, however, I am struck with 
th^idea that I surely didn't enter the world with this addiction, I 
hall to acquire it. But HOW? and WHERE? and WHY? and 
WHEN? 

Like you, I remember suffering through courses in junior and 
senior high school with requircinents sufficient to cause anyone, 
even a poetry-lover, to ease away, never to returo^^a line of 
verse. I^ng hours (or .so they seemed) were snent in wondering 
whether or not to mark a half -beat at the enS\of a line which 
seemed already ended, of trying to settle for iambic or trochaic, of 
"'checking out" the teacher to decide what she had decided the 
jKjet had meant in a particular poem under discussion. I remem- 
ber, too, my first attempts at writing verse, not school assignments 
but my own, especially after a very important event in my life, 
such as the wedding of my fourth-grade teacher, the most beauti- 
ful woman I knew. I found those lines not long ago in our farm 
attic fohled away with several rejection slips from household 
magazines whose editor^]p;*coUraged me to continue to send any 
other poems while informing me that this one wasn*t appropriate. 

But, wh«t brought on the romance ? 

First, my mother is responsible, for it was she who sang or 
"told me" poems from my earliest ^ys. When I was a pre- 
schooler, I memorized vshort verses Hire by line just from hearing 
her say them slowly while we were dusting or doing some other 
task together. She still delights audiences and me with her word- 
by-word renditions 6f Wordsworth and Browning (memorization 
was "in" in her day). She has worked the same poetry magic on 
her grartdsons. 



Beth Stifilcr is the chairperson of the I.A.T.E. judging committee ap- 
pointed to select the best poetry written this year by Illinois secondary school 
students. 4 
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My next incinories of poetry are iny rcatlinj; silently all I could 
fjet, fjt>0(I nntl had (altliouf^h I didn't know that). I read them 
aloud, too, in the (piiet of niy bedrooni^and enjoyed listening to 
the rise and fall of-^^|y voire, I learned to grow breathless witli 
"By the sliores of Giteliee (Jooniec"; to cry a little with Annabel 
F-ee- and to imagine myself tlie black-eyed Bess.witli a rose in my 
hair waiting for the "tlot tlot/' Then, came high school, and tlie 
English teacher made us memorize Bryant's "To a Waterfowl" 
and tlie mercy Sj>eecfi from Merchant of Venice. \ really didn't 
mind memorizing, but I hated having to sit and listen while all 
^wenty-six members of the class took a turn at standing before the 
group to recite. 

• Whli college came a different look at poetry. One delightful old 
warrior, .wlu) lfT?><Jed out to Breadloaf each summer to sit at tlie 
feet of *obert Frost^thade* us love tier hero through playing his 
recordin^l^ How thrilled I was to hear him read his poems the 
first time, and, thereafter, I thrilled again, each time, to liis'.slow, 
nolling speech, simple and dignified. Another beloved professor 
always turned balladeer wlien we "did" the early British poetry; 
h^ changed from the stereotyped instructor, turned up the jacket 
collar of his old salt and pepper suit, plucked his mandolin in ac- 
companiment to wliiskey tones, and enthralled his audience with 
the bawdy narratives. He always vyrote j)oems for his students' 
birthdays, for holidays, and I eVen have one of his verses for the 
birth of each son. * 

Kntwined in this chronological review are also the common 
songs, the rollicking |^)ems with a strong rhytlim which we have 
as children and adolescents enjoyed around the canipfire; the 
jingling commercials and appealing themes of popular radio, 
movie, and television broadcasts; the heart-warming , school, state, 
and other loyalty songs of college days; and the w^orking and 
worshipping songs of groups such as cowboys, Negroes, and the 
Armed Forces. The words of those songs are important, poetry 
which refreshes the memory at odd moments throughout life. 

With each son I delighted in watching the baby reaction to the 
vowel sounds in rhymes; the infant reS[K)nse to the rollicking 
rhythm of repetition; tjfc childish laughter at the silliness of non- 
sense verse. The oldest boy once spent his vacation money for a 
book of poems while on a shopping trip to St. Louis. I remember, 
too, typing their childish attempts at verse as they spoke them and 
then reading those lines over and over until they could recite 
them as they pretended to "read" from a book of poems we had 
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made. One son loved words so niiuli tliat Ik* read si^s nl)Ovr 
stores backward and tried to rhyme ;is he went. 

My hrst learhin^^ cxperient c was to assist a niasier second-^radc 
teacher who K«'»thered the pupiLs around her "on Jhe Hoor each 
aftL»^KK)n after hmcli for a poetry hour. She smiply he^an reciting 
poetnj aij^ljjiey automatically joined in when ihey wished, and 
they^ljrtKdly wished to do so at oner. She knew and loved the ^oofl 
poets and brought Vachel Lindsay, Walt Whitman, and Carl 
Saiidhurjljto these youn^j children. She made, a i)oetry l)ook for 
each chikL^id they delighted" in seleetinjj; the "next poem'* to read 
with the class. Her pleasure spilled over, and these youit^f children 
moved on to the next activity, refreshetf. 

The approach to poetry at llie eighth, ninUi, and eleventh grades 
was for mc dilFcrent from that of the earlier years; yet the re- 
sponse was much the same. As in university teaching to students 
in the humanities. I have felt a great responsibility to help them 
to enjoy poetry, to build ag»in the desire to find |)leasure in verse. 
Sometimes they must learn ajjain to use theif senses, emotions, 
and imagination, as well as their intelligence, to comprehend. For 
those who are more serious in their sifudy, I have tried to jjfnnt out 
appropriate methods of studying poetry and its body of research. 
For some, it has seemed easy to move to trying their hand al writ- 
ing verse. Sometimes this occurs before I ask, and this is a real 
bonus. Writing good poetry involves hard work, often frustr«titm^, 
and long hours spent in revision. T believe it unfair to give a 
student the impression that writing poetry is easy; T try to treat 
his efforts with great respect. Finding an e.xtra poem in your mail- 
box or under the door (one that you didn't assign) makes the 
effort worthwhile. 

I know that you understand the feeling too. Will you, then, en- 
courage and help your students to write poems for the spring com- 
petition of high school poetry in the State of Illinois as sponsored 
by the Illinois Association of Teachers of F.ngish. Past issues of 
{he English Bulletin devoted to the best high school poetry of^the 
State carry sufficient evidence to support our belief and faith in 
the young poets of Illinois. 

'As I look back on my reasons for becoming addicted, I realize, 
and know that you do too, ihUi I really didn't do much of any- 
thing to become addicted ... someone else did it for me, and it 
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Illinois Author of the Year 1976: 
Victor Hicken, Historian 

' Award Presentation Speech 
Given by Taimi Ranta 
English'Department, Illinois State University 
AT Normal 

. In this Bicentennial Year, the Honorary Awards Committee 
d^imed it fitting and proper that, it s^r>eh^for a person who had 
ea^d laurels both as a historian and as i^n author. Dr, Victor 
Hicken is such a person. He is truly worthy of being honored in 
this Bicenteniiial Year as the "Illinois Author of the Year" by the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English. 

Professor Hicken is a man with deep roots in this state. He was 
bom in central Illinois in the town of Witt 'on September 28, 1921, 
and was educated in the Gillespie public schools.liis B.Ed, degree 
was earned at Southern Illinois University in 1943. From 1943 to 
.1946, he served in the United States Naval Reserv4with the rank 
of lieutenant, junior grade. At the University of Illinois, he re- 
ceived his degrees of M.A. in 1947 and Ph.Q. in 1955, both in 
American history. Dr. Hicken has specialized in the Civil War, the 
Reconstruction, and military' history. In 1947, he joined the faculty 
of Western Illinois University, where he" has distinguished him- 
self both as a teacher and an administrator. 

Dr. Hicken is an outstanding researcher and writer. Illinois in 
the Civil War, first published in 1966 by the University of Illinois 
Press, is now in its second printing under the auspices of the 
State Historical Society. For this work. Dr. Hicken was presented 
the Award of Merit fn^m the Association of State and Local 
History. His The American Fighting Man, published in 1969 by 
Macmillan, was a soci.- history of the American soldier from 
the days of the American Revolution to the present. It gained na- 
tional attention in the pages of Newsweek. In his The Purple and 
the Gold, published in 1970 by Western Illinois University, Dr. 
Hicken traced. the history of his institution. The World Is Coming 
to an End: An Irreverent Look at Modern Doomsaying, pub- 
lished in 1975 by Arlington House, was a study/of the 1960's. Dr. 

The Illinois Author of the Year Award is pr>^sented annually ^fl^Jhc 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English at tile Fall Conference, Drr— 
Victor Hicken received the 1976 Award at the Banquet Session on October 
29 at Southern Illinois University in Carbondale. \ 
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Hicken has been working on a series of mini-biographies for the junior high 
school, entitled A'Gallery of Amerioan Heroes. Three are now published, the 
last two in 1976. The listing of all his writings covers many pages ^ and the 
titles would be far too numerous to include in this brief account of his 
accomplishments. May it suffice to say that his pen has not been idle. 

The year of 1976 has been memorable for Dr. Hicken in a number of ways** 
He has been the President of the Illinois Historical Society, having been 
chosen by the members of this organization because they felt that a 
distinguished state historian ought to preside over the society during the 
Bicentennial Year. Also in 1976, Dr. Hicken was elected/by a Western Illinois 
University faculty committee to occupy the chair of "Distinguished Professor." 
This singular honor was bestowed on him because he was considered to best 
fulfill the requirements of the award, those: of writing and research deemed 
worthy of significance by important historians across the nation, excellent 
performance in the classroom as indicated by the "Outstanding Teacher" 
designation in 1964 and the appointment as Annual Faculty Lecturer (first 
to receive this honor) in 1969, and outstanding activity in state and local 
affairs. 

- ■ 

Dr. Hicken and his wife Mary have four childr€|^ — Jeff, now a practicing 
lawyer in Minnesota; Brian, who is employed in New York City; Elizabeth, a 
sophomore at Cornell College in Iowa; and Dan, a senior at Macomb High School. 

In spite of all his accomplishments and honors. Dr. Hicken is very modest, 
a gentleman of tradition. He is considered a great friend, a respected colleague, 
and an inspiring teacher. He is also the very proud new grandfather of Andrew 
Victor. When approached about accepting this honor, he said, "Who wouldn't 
accept a second grandchild?" 

The Illinois Association of Teachers of English salutes Victor Hicken as - 
its 1976 Illinois Author of the Year. 
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